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ELATIVELY few young men en- 
gaged in the fire insurance business 

seem to appreciate the opportunities 
Which are now open to them in the mat- 
fer of preparing themselves, by courses 
of study, for the higher positions in the 
business. 
some enthusiasm has been evinced in this 
direction, but the work which the Insur- 
ance Institute of America and its af- 
fliated organizations stand ready to do 
for students seems to lack due apprecia- 
tion, although a restricted number of 
men have heretofore availed of the study 
Courses. The men who now fill the high- 
Gt posts in the business have risen by 
Wercoming obstacles which the young 
Men of the present day could much more 
‘asily surmount ; and some of the seniors 
Nave expressed their regret that, in their 
Younger days, the opportunities for edu- 
Gation were so scant as compared with 
those of to-day. Perhaps if executive 
off jals of insurance companies would 
puggest to their clerks the advisability of 
Mstematically studying the principles 
ang practice of their business, with a 
ww to preparing themselves for better 
MSitions, it would not only help the 
etks but would redound to the more 


There are a few centers where 
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efficient and profitable conduct of the 
business of their companies as well. 


ORROBORATIVE testimony as to 
C the accuracy of the statement so 
frequently made, that a majority of the 
fires occurring annually in this country 
are preventable, is furnished by the ex- 
perience of the South Carolina fire insur- 
ance companies. The withdrawal of most 
of the outside fire companies from South 
Carolina early this year so affected the 
supply of insurance that property-own- 
ers, being forced to carry all or a large 
part of their own risks, were given a 
strong incentive to exercise unusual care 
The result 
is shown in the figures representing the 


in relation to fire hazards. 


business transacted by the State com- 
panies in the first eight months of this 
year, when compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year. While their 
premium income increased from $78,997 
to $331,860, their losses only advanced 
from $55,199 to $80,655, the loss ratios 
having been 69.87 per cent in 1915 and 
24.30 per cent in 1916. This seems to 
prove that the people can reduce the fire 
loss very materially if they only deter- 
mine to do so. 
N Wisconsin the drawn 
sharply in distinguishing between fire 
and other insurance in the contract of 
insurance. It is not permissible to attach 
riders to a fire insurance policy in that 
State covering tornado, sprinkler leakage 
or use and occupancy insurance, unless 


lines are 


such riders are worded as separate con- 
tracts and express a separate considera- 
tion. Their only purpose in being so at- 
tached to a fire policy is to refer to the 
latter for a description of the risk. The 
enforcement of this ruling by the Insur- 
ance Department should produce some 
additional revenue for the insurance com- 
panies. However, it seems fair that the 
insured should be required to pay for the 
additional kinds of insurance obtained. 
That the tornado hazard is a real one in 
Wisconsin is indicated by $95,916 of in- 
surance losses upon such risks by the 
stock companies last year, while the 
losses in 1914 were $475,467, represent- 
iflg a ratio to premiums of 101.5 per cent. 


HE extent of the efforts now being 
made to replace vessels lost because 
of the war, and to meet the tremendous 
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requirements of the present demand for 
shipping, is indicated by the report that 
a larger amount of shipping than ever 
before recorded is under construction 
under survey of Lloyds, London. The 
summary shows that 620 vessels are in 
process, representing 2,282,709 tons, or 
the equivalent of nearly one-tenth of the 
total existing tonnage of merchant ves- 
sels under classification by Lloyds. 
American shipyards are congested with 
work, and the marine insurance compa- 
nies will shortly have an immense new 
tonnage of ships and cargo to insure, un- 
less the fortunes of war shall deplete the 
shipping of the world as fast as new ships 


are built. 

WARNING which should not go 
A unheeded has been issued by the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
in relation to the dangerous decorations 
which are so frequently used during the 
holiday season in mercantile establish- 
ments, churches, clubs, public buildings, 
etc. The Board quotes from the stand- 
ard fire insurance policy the stipulation 
that “this entire policy, unless otherwise 
provided by agreement indorsed hereon 
or added hereto, shall be void * * * 
if the hazard be increased by any means 
within the control or knowledge of the 
insured.” This would seem to apply to 
the introduction of dangerous decora- 
tions and unusual electrical displays. 
Agents should be careful not to allow 
their clients to jeopardize their fire in- 
surance by introducing additional haz- 
ards in their properties without securing 
the approval of the underwriters. 


ECORDS of 68,000 fires which have 
occurred in Texas in the last six 
years have been compiled by the State 
Fire Insurance Commission. Of a total 
of 32,274 fires in dwellings, apartment 
houses, etc., over sixty-six per cent are 
classified as having been due to prevent- 
able causes, while fifty-two per cent of 
fires in mercantile risks, special hazards, 
etc., are similarly classified. These per- 
centages are without regard to fires of 
unknown origin, which constituted prob- 
ably one-fourth of the whole number. 
It is evident, therefore, that much re- 
mains to be done by the public in the 
way of exercising caution when dealing 
with possible causes of fires. 
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Western Cities Show the Highest Rate of Self-Murder in 
the United States 


DECREASE IN NUMBER ONLY SLIGHT 


Tables Showing Rates as Affected by Business Depression—Geographical 





Incidence of Suicide—Importance to Life Insurance 


BY FREDERICK L, HOFFMAN 


The suicide record for 1915 indicates that the suicide rate of American 
cities has apparently reached, for the time at least, a stationary condi- 
tion. The rate for the year was 20.3 per 100,000 of population for 100 
Ameriéan cities, which compares with 20.0 per 100,000 for the preceding 
quinquennial period, and 20.7 per 100,000 for the preceding year, which 
was the highest rate on record since 1890 with the exception of the year 
1908. The details of the suicide record for one hundred cities are this 
year presented in an amplified form so as to show the variations in the 
rate since 1890, by quinquennial periods, for the quarter century under 
review, and separately for the year 1915. The increase or decrease in 
the rate for the year 1915 is compared with the average of the preceding 
five-year period ending with 1914. 

The relative positions of the principal cities remain much the same 
as in former years. There are, of course, exceptions to this rule, which, 
however, rests upon the general conception that suicidal frequency is 
governed by local conditions more or less permanent in character, whether 
racial, social or economic. The three cities which show the highest 
suicide rates are San Diego, San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal. These 
three cities show an increase in the rate over the previous quinquennial 
period, but in the case of San Francisco and San Diego it is quite probable 
that the rates are not entirely trustworthy on account of the population 
changes resulting from the expositions held in these two cities last year 
and which make an accurate ascertainment impossible. For Oakland and 
Los Angeles, however, the rates show a decrease, whereas a substantial 
increase occurred in Sacramento, with the practical certainty that the 
population estimate was arrived at with approximate accuracy. The high 
rate of suicidal frequency reported for Springfield, Ill., suggests a special 
inquiry into local conditions, although the rate during 1915 was slightly 
less than during the preceding quinquennial period. A decrease in the 
rate also occurred in Tacoma, Wash., where, in fact, the rate was sub- 
stantially reduced; and in Hoboken, N. J., where the rate during 1915 was 
below the prevailing average during the preceding fifteen years. In 
contrast, the suicide rate for Omaha, Neb., increased by 11.7 per 100,000, 
whereas the rate for Salt Lake City, Utah, decreased by 10.7 per 100,000. 
The rate for Omaha, Neb., during 1915 was the fourth highest rate for 
any American city during the year. It is difficult to understand why the 
rate for Tacoma, Wash., should have been 16.9 per 100,000 and the rate 
for Seattle, Wash., 29.0. These and other details of the returns for 1915 
and previous years suggest the practical value of a thoroughly specialized 
statistical study of what must be considered to be one of the most per- 
plexing problems in social pathology. 


SUICIDE RATE AND BUSINESS FAILURES 


The returns considered in the aggregate, by single years since 1890, 
are set forth in detail in Table No. II, which includes the suicide rate 
by quinquennial periods, and in addition thereto the business failures per 
Dun & Co. 
thousand of business concerns, according to statistics furnished by R. G. 

There is apparently a not very definite correlation between business 
failures and the suicide rate of American cities, with the exception of 
the year 1908, following the business panic of 1907, and also the year 1894, 
following the panic of 1898. A more definite correlation might be estab- 
lished if it were possible to consider only the male suicide rate in its 
relation to business failures, and if a further separation could be made 
of the suicides, according to social and occupational status. The evidence 
is quite conclusive that every period of business depression results in a 
given number of suicides, just as prolonged periods of unemployment 
increase the suicide rate among the unemployed. In the aggregate, how- 
ever, such occurrences are rarely sufficient to materially influence the 
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THE SUICIDE RECORD FOR 1915 
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TasLeE I—Comparative MorRTALIty FROM SUICIDE IN 100 AMERICAN CITIES, 1890-1915 
Rate per 100,000 Population. 







































| 1915 
Increas 
Crry 1890- | 1895- | 1900- | 1905- | 1910- | 1915. | Over” 
1894. | 1899. | 1904. 1909. 1914, 1910- 
1914. 
San Francisco, Cal......... 34.0 | 43.9 | 55.5 | 47.8 46.8 55.7 8.9 
BAN DAEO; CRls,) <s60e20 0 31.6 23.2 | 31.7 | 40.0 43.2 63.3 20.1 
Bt LS; BIOs «so o00 sc'e cs 234 | B:2 | 26.0 31.8 34.3 87:2 2.9 
Oakland, Cal...... 23.3 | 18.9 | 20.6 | 29.9 33.9 21.4 12.5 
Los Angeles, Cal... 20.4 | 25.6 | 26.2 31.2 33.3 32.7 —0.6 
Sacramento, Cal | sees | 30.¢ 13.6 41.4 31.6 51.2 | 19.6 
Springfield, Ill....... rye or 2 Mae 21.8 30.2 | 31.1 30.4 | 0.7 
Tacoma, Wash............ 24.8 | 17.7 19.6 18.9 31.0 | 16.9 | —14] 
Robeben, BJ Reh soe 18 4 = 34.3 36.2 30.9 ott —9 8 
SSE a a nee 3.2 | 7 | T46 26.5 30.1 | 41.8 11, 
Salt Lake C seek ee 19.9 | 10.3 | 12.1 22.2 29.4 18.7 es 
Denver, Col.. yeulrsl, ase | Ose | seaig | veeee: | OOue 26.5 | —2.6 
Seattle, Wash............. | 21.0 | 10.4 | 25.4 | 28.6 | 29.0 | 29.0 Neb 
AGenoe Ci, Ns J 66800.. | 13.2 | 9.9 5.0 | 21.0 28.9 | 39.8 10.9 
Indianapolis, Ind.......... 11.2, | 16.0 1.5 | 23:2 | 27.7 | 16.9 —10.8 
ee oe | 84°] 19.2 18 | 25 | 20 vie —45 
Wheeling, W. Va.......... | ees | see. 18.8 | 17.2 | 25.1 | 13.9 | —112 
GE Oe: | 4.6 12.7 7.0 | 47:2 24.7 | 31.2 6.5 
DSS100) OLD. ».0:65.50/6000%> 10.9 14.3 10.3 | 21.1 24.3 | 14.4 —99 
SS eee 10.3 | 15.5 27.4 25.8 24.3 | 19.0 —53 
Washington, Ee Sa 14.7 | 14.7 | 14.9 21 4 23.2 | 24.4 1.2 
somal * a a aaa 32-6 ont | 11.2 15.2 23.1 | 27.0 3.9 
Spokane, Wash............| 26.6 23.9 | 28.2 | 20.4 23.1 | 20.5 2.6 
Bridgeport, Conn..........) 12.5 10.1 | 11.9 | 18.3 | 22.7 | 25.5 2.8 
Auburn, N.Y...........-.| 12.6 | 15.6 | 13.6 | 23.2 22.5 | 5.4 ~171 
CRRBO EUs crac nish celaewe 22.0 | 23.6 | 23.1 | 21.4 22.6 | 25.3 28 
Detroit, oe Oe 9 6 13.1 11.3 | 14.9 21.8 | 20.7 ~~ 5 
Toledo, Ohio........2.000. | 2.8 | 30: 1 14.4 | 19.2 21.8 20.3 —.5 
Columbus, Ohio 9.8 | 12.6 13.5 ao | SEs 21.6 Ao 
Hartford, Conn. eR pRie eases 9.0 12.1 10.5 20.4 21.6 21.2 —~0.4 
Memphis, Tenn.. 14.2 10.6 8.1 20.6 21.5 25.4 3.9 
Knoxville, Tenn 27.7 20.3 222 15.9 | 20.5 | 18.3 | —22 
Elmira, N.Y......-.-....-| 1.3 | 1.8 7.4 20:7 || 2053 13.2 =i 
McKeesport, Pa........... | 7.4 | 28 12.2 27.4 20.3 17.2 —3.1 
Syracuse, N. ¥............ 5.2 | 5.5 | 12:7 | 11.2 | 20.0 | 230 | 3 
Milwaukee, MN x:e sie wien e's | 16.7 | 21.4 22.4 22.8 | 19.9 16.4 | —3.5 
INCWAER ING Is ci0.0% 25201 | 15.8 15.6 23.4 25.4 19.9 15.9 —4.0 
Minneapolis, Minn Sekar |} 11.3 | 12.4 12.6 17.9 | 19.8 22.8 3.0 
SO Sa ene | sae | Jeet 0 13.7 | 19.5 23.7 4.2 
Rochester, N. ¥........... | 12.7 | 13.9 | 13.5 | 18.3 | 19.4 | 22.4 3.0 
Cleveland, Dutta enseeeoers | 12.1 13.2 15.3 19.3 19.3 19.3 ores 
Peterson, N. J.+++++0-++++- Pits nee 9.3 19.1 | 18.7 22.8 41 
Pittsburg, Pa 4 11.5 15.4 20.1 | 18.7 4.5 | —42 
Louisville, Ky.. 6 | 9.5 13.0 21.5 | 18.6 23.6 5.0 
Manhattan & Bronx, N. | 46.8 | 22:3 21.7 19.8 18.6 19.4 0.8 
Baltimore, Md............ 3 | 10.5 11.4 16.5 | 18.4 17.3 —1.1 
New Haven, eee | 6 | 11.7 18.2 20.6 18.3 19.1 0.8 
New Orleans, La....-......| 15.1 | 16.4 13.6 19.4 | 17.9 18.9 1.0 
Nashville, Tenn ee 2.7 | It.1 18.7 13.2 | 17.8 13.8 —4.0 
Philadelphia, Pa...........| 9.9 | 11.2 13.5 15.6 | 17.7 16.7 —1.0 
Springfield, Mass... 22... 13.6 | 15.4 8.1 | 14.8 | 17.6 | 15.6 | —2.0 
Trenton, N. FASE, 7-4 4.5 3-6 12:8 | 17.5 7 | —8.3 
INCOM, NED. 060600000 0:5% 6 9 0.3 15.9 | 4 2 ae 
Cincinnati, i EP ce | 19.7 21.6 21.6 | 17.3 18.5 | 1.2 
St. Paul, MMe Rs aa 15.3 | 14.9 13.1 4:0 | 4,4 24.9 | 7.8 
Minty, Tle 6c fc cos now'ee 8.6 | 12.1 13.2 15.3 | 16.9 16.3 —0.6 
Boston, MAB. ...0005. 0000. |} 13.2 | 17.0 13.6 17k | 16.5 18.8 | 2.3 
ae ae » eee | 11.2 | 13.3 19.8 19.3 | 16.3 16.8 | 0.5 
Ly Se $3) B83 | abs | BS | we | Bt | 8 
rovidence, R.I.......-.-. 9.5 | 4 r f a 5.7 —0.3 
sana sc evecesonenes | os 15.8 3 14.1 15.8 18.8 3.0 
lockton, Maas. .....++++- | 9.4 | 10.0 1.6 12.4 15.7 13.9 —1.8 
New Bedford, Mass........| 5.6 | 4/5 5.1 7.2 | 153 | 123 | —30 
Elizabeth, Ne Juans teseeese| 8.5 | 8.5 12.3 12.8 | 15.2 15.5 | 0.3 
Jersey City, N. Jo... 2... | 11.6 | 15.7 | 17:3 | 19:0 | 14:9 | 18:1 | 32 
RMR Ac sd 056-2 vss 6 | 7.1 | 48 4.5 15.1 | 14.8 15.2 | 04 
Newburgh, N. Veveeseeee eel 3.3 73 3.9 17.0 | 14.8 6.8 | —8.0 
Chelsea, Mass,..5:5---+---| O16 | 8:6 11.9 74 | 14.7 | 32.6 | 17.9 
Worcester, MR Ys dipiank coccacess 8.4 | 8.3 10.3 13.2 | 14.7 12.5 —2.2 
POGURNGS MIE cco s.0:0s.0.66-0-0| 6.1 | 9.6 11.2 13.2 14.3 9.6 | —4.7 
BIOORG, Y seccsisee =o 42 | 46.6 17.5 14.8 14.1 13.4 —).7 
po yp laa 41 | 29 6.4 10.8 13.9 12.3 —1.6 
LOWE MERE ices ces.cess| S20: | “Oe 10.7 11.5 13.5 13.4 —).1 
Wilmington, ENR a 9.2 5.6 11.9 12.9 | 12.9 noes 
Ce: it aaa ee 4.9 6.9 20.9 13.1 12.4 | 15.4 3.0 
Savannah, Ga............. | 17.2 | 10.2 9.6 12.9 12.4 | 11.7 | —07 
Fitchburg, Mass........... 0. | “9.9 6.2 21.2 | ae) 4.8 
ESRI ON GN 6 6 'siple 015 Soe | 105 | 83 11.4 14.8 | 12.0} 10.2 | —18 
PNM AUR Sve c ec cbse. ose | 6.8 15.4 11.2 15.6 | 12.0 5.3 | —6.7 
a. 4.3 Kvsielg sah con ret $.3 | aS 12.6 10.8 11.6 11.7 | +E 
ae ; ae 0 4.4 11.3 4.0'| —7.3 
Manchester, N. H......... 7.3. | 10:6 8.7 10.9 11.0 | 10.4 | —06 
DOR MONE corr s 6 oscas.05 0% | 9B | 7.4 6.1 10: |. 10-7 | 9.0 | —h 
Bayonne, N. J...........-.| 8.3 | 9.6 11.5 13.0 10.6 | 8.9 | —1.7 
Williamsport, Pa........... 44] 1.4 5.4 11.6 10.5 | 12.0 1.0 
Holyoke, Mass............| 3.2 | 5.2 | 11.0 | 11:3 | 10:3 ee as 
Malden, _ Sears, 7.8 5.7 6.2 } 11.3 10.3 | 12.0 | Lf 
es eee , oe) <td 7.6 9.7 10.0 14.6 | 4.6 
Pittsfield, Mass............| 11.9 | 68.7 6.9 9.3 9.9 | 16.1 | 6.2 
Carsten, 6. Caescccceascl Bok 4.3 4.6 45 | 94 | 6.6 —2.8 
goupert, =. | Aa aero 79 | 3.2 14.5 3a $s o- ; 
N LL. ee < ae 2 ; ae 2 ee 2 oe O | 6 
Gloucester, Mass..........| 6.9 | 9.5 12.3 | 10.2 | 9.0 | 208 | 1.8 
Altoona, Pa............... |} 1.2 | 381] 7.7 | 120 | 8.6 | 105 | 2.0 
OSS SS ee ae | Se} WS | el Ua OD | Be 
Lawrence, Mass........... 4.2 | 9.6 | 11.3 Te eS Oe ie 
Salem, Mass.............. 93 / 91 | 7.1 | 10.5 8.0 | 63 | —17 
ees Beem... +--+ 7 | i | 7.0 | 10.0 7.8 =? ; 
OWE, BB cicccesvsces ; | ; , ae) ae ; 6. —h.d 
fohnstomm ER Gre sac e464 | 612 | &6 5.5 a's > Jaye 1.7 
Total of 100 cities....... 13.8 16.1 | 7.2 19.5 | 20.0 20.3 0.3 





* 3 years only, 1892-1894. 
** 2 years only, 1898-1899. 
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suicide rate in general, or at least that would seem to be the case accord- 
ing to the American urban experience of the last twenty-five years. 


TasLte I[]—Svuicipes 1n 100 AMERICAN CITIES, 1890-1915 
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Rate Per Business 
100,000 of Failures 
Population. Suicides. Population. = 1,000 
oncerns. 
BMD 52.2 ciel es 12,303,274 1,464 11.9 ver 
ea 12,818,957 1,727 13.5 10.7 
SSO | 13,335,186 1,713 12.8 | 8.8 
SESS 13,686,566 2,097 15.3 | 12.8 
| 14,038,525 2,139 15.2 12.5 
Be 8s rah aes 14,539,050 2,218 15.3 | 10.9 
|! Se 15,027,676 2,360 15.7 13.1 
ee 15,416,634 2,583 16.8 12.6 
| NEES Sar ea ree | 15,892,764 2,630 16.5 | 11.0 
| | SRS Ree 16,269,285 2,594 15.9 s1 
aS arate | 16,753,366 2,600 15.5 9.2 
Ee 17,248,177 2,717 15.8 | 9.0 
RI | 17,743,001 3,000 16.9 | 9.3 
EE eae 18,237,846 3,344 18.3 9.4 
- | Eee 18,732,699 3,573 19.1 | 9.2 
1 ee | 19,254,249 3,625 18.8 8.5 
RO oh gd een | 19,837,798 3,399 17.1 | 4 
Eee 20,421 363 3,886 19.0 8.2 
| ENS 21,004,936 4,537 21.6 11.0 
Bee as et 21,588,516 4,456 20.6 8.8 
1 ae 22,172,095 4,383 19.8 8.3 
1 a ees 22,726,242 4,645 20.4 | 8.8 
| a nee 23,340,597 4,552 19.5 9.8 
1 ER 23,902,836 4,696 19.6 | 9.9 
M3 sp Ah 03 24,453,647 5,067 20.7 11.0 
| 1, Sl 25,040,940 5,079 20.3 13.2 
1890-1894.......... 66,182,508 9,140 13.8 409° 
1895-1899......... 77,145,409 12,385 16.1 11.1 
1900-1904......... 88,715,089 15,234 17.2 9.2 
1905-1909......... 102,106,862 19,903 19.5 8.9 
1910-1914......... 116,595,417 | 23,343 20.0 9.6 








* Data for 4 years only (1891-1894). 


GEOGRAPHICAL INCIDENCE OF SUICIDE 


The geographical incidence of suicide is shown in Table III, in which 
the comparison is limited to the last eleven years and in which a further 
attempt is made to indicate a possible correlation of suicidal frequency 
and business failures. It will be noted in this connection that the highest 
suicide rate prevailed in the nine cities of the Pacific Coast, or 34.3 per 
100,000 of population, compared with an average of 20.3 for 100 American 
cities; while in the same section the rate of businese failures per thousand 
of business concerns was also the highest on record, or 20.7, against an 
average of 13.2 for the country as a whole. Negatively, however, the 
correlation is wanting, since the section with the lowest suicide rate, or 
the Eastern cities, does not show the lowest rate of business failures 
which prevailed in the cities of the Central West. The details of the 
geographical incidence of suicide are set forth in Table III: 


TasLe I1T—GerocraPHicat INCIDENCE oF SuricipE in THE United States, 1905-1915 
Rate Per 100,000 Population. 





| 
} 1905-1909. 


















































1910-1914. 1915. 

—_—— -- --—1| Business 

No. of Increase in Failures 

Cities. the Rate. in 19158 

Suicides.| Rate. | Suicides.| Rate. | Suicides.| Rate. |—- —— ————-| Per 1,000 

Actual. Percent.|Concerns 
Eastern........ 55 9,089 | 16.8 | 10,119 | 16.5 2,142 | 16.4 | —0.1 | —0.6 13.7 
Central........| 17 6,178 | 21.8 7,393 | 23.0 1,666 | 24.1 | 2: 648 8.4 
Southern....... 16 1,920 | 16.9 2,209 | 18.0 460 | 17.9 | —0.1 | —0.6 17.1 
Rocky Mtn.... 3 415 | 26.8 540 | 28.6 98 | 23.4 | —5.2 —18.2 8.6 
Pacific Coast... 9 2,301 | 33.7 3,082 | 34.4 713 | 34.3 | —0.1 —0.3 20.7 
MES sc cx's 100 19,903 | 19.5 | 23,343 | 20.0 5,079 | 20.3 | 0.3 1.5 13.2 





In this connection it may be pointed out that the suicide rate for 1915 
was slightly less in every section of the country than during the preced- 
ing five years ending with 1914, with the exception of the group of cities 
in the Central West, where the rate increased 1.1 per 100,000 of population, 
or 4.8 per cent, against an increase in the general rate for 100 American 
cities of 1.5 per cent. 

The comparative suicide rates of American cities, according to size, 
are set forth in Table IV, in which the one hundred cities are divided into 
a group having populations under 250,000, of which there are 76 cities, 
and a group having populations of 250,000 and over, of which there are 24. 
The comparison is for the year 1915 with the preceding decade, and the 
Tesults must not be confused with the indicated decrease during 1915, 
when the comparison is limited to the preceding five years. 

In the 76 cities with populations of less than 250,000 the rate in- 
creased 0.8 per 100,000 during 1915, when compared with the rate for 
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1905-14, or 4.6 per cent, against an increase of 0.4 per 100,000, or 1.9 per 
cent, for the larger cities. 

The preceding statistical data were obtained by means of special 
inquiry through correspondence with local boards of health and the 
Division of Vital Statistics of the United States Census, and are further 
amplified by the statistics for the United States registration area, which, 
however, for the time being, do not extend beyond the year 1914. 


Taste 1V—ComparaTIVE SuicipE Rates oF AMERICAN CitT1Es, AccoRDING TO SIZE, 























1905-1915 ” 
1905-1914. 1915. 
Number 
Size oF CITIeEs. of ; | Rate Per Rate Per Increase 
Cities. | Suicides. | 100,000 | Suicides. | 100,000 in the Rate. 
|Population. Population. 
Actual. Percent. 
Under 250,000....... 76 10,598 17.4 1,269 18.2 0.8 4.6 
250,000 and over..... 24 32,648 20.7 3,810 21.1 0.4 1.9 
ODN craccedp an vedp OU 43,246 19.8 5,079 20.3 | 0.5 2.5 
t 























For life insurance purposes it is obviously of considerable practical 
value to ascertain precisely the rate of suicidal frequency according to 
age and sex. In the table following the available statistics for the United 
States registration area, for the five years ending with 1914, have been 
combined, and the results should prove of value. 


TaBLeE V—CoMPARATIVE Suicipe Rates sy AGE AND Sex, U. S. ReGistrRaTION AREA, 
1910-1914 
































MALES. FEMALES 
Rate | Percent- Rate | Percent- 
Per age Per age 
Population. | Suicides.} 100,000 | Distri- | Population. | Suicides.| 100,000 | Distri- 
Popula- | bution. Popula- | bution. 
tion. tion. 

Under 5...| 15,976,517| ...... nae roe 15,804,537;  ...... ape anna 
| eee 14,323,999 2 ° Le 14,087,099) ...... neon snes 
10-14..... 13,775,495 77 0.6 0.2 13,588,300 69 0.5 0.6 
15-19.....| 14,339,178 819 5.7 2.2 14,371,550 1,047 7.3 9.3 
20-24.....| 15,476,218 2,853) 18.4 7.6 14,745,221 1,617} 11.0 14.3 
25-34..... 27,629,042 7,404! 26.8 19.7 837,314 2,735; 11.0 24.2 
35-44.... 22,061,200) 7,903} 35.8 | 21.1 19,867,890) 2,205} 11.1 19.5 
45-54.....| 15,819,531 8,046) 50.9 | 21.5 14,028,081); 1,700} 12.1 15.1 
55-O4..... 9,276,187 5,957| 64.2 15.9 8,563,730) 1,116} 13.0 9.9 
65-74..... 5,089,320 3,050} 59.9 | 8.1 5,087, 564) 11.1 5.0 
75-8A4..... 1,758,534 1,089} 61.9 2.9 1,916,382! 187 9.8 1.7 
85 and over 273,044 146} 53.5 0.4 9,514! 30} 8.6 0.3 
Unknown..| _...... ial... eS) ee ee | | ee 0.2 
All ages... .| 155,798,265} 37,500} 24.1 100.0 147,036,754; 11,289 7.7 100.0 








* Less than one-tenth of | percent. 

It is shown that the male suicide rate is 24.1 per 100,000 of population, 
while for females the rate is 7.7. The curve of suicidal frequency, accord- 
ing to age, varies sufficiently for the two sexes to require consideration. 
It will be observed that the maximum rate of suicidal frequency is 
attained at ages 55-64 for males, and at the same period of life for 
females, but the actual distribution of suicides by age is indicated by a 
maximum of 21.5 per cent of the total at ages 45-54 for males, and of 
24.2 per cent at ages 25-34 for females. The higher rates of suicidal fre- 
quency among women at ages under 20 are particularly suggestive in 
contrast to the much lower rates at all subsequent periods of life. 


SEASONAL FREQUENCY OF SUICIDE 

The seasonal frequency of suicide is of some interest, though of 
relatively less medical and sociological significance. As shown by the 
table following, the maximum mortality from suicide in the United States 
registration area occurs during the months of May and June, and the 
minimum during January. Considered by seasons, the proportion of 
suicides during the winter months is 23.6 per cent; during the spring 
months, 27.7 per cent; during the summer months, 25.3 per cent; and 
during the autumn months 23.4 per cent of the number of suicides 
throughout the year. 











TasLe VI—Comparative Suicipe Rates spy Montus anv Seasons, U. S. 
REGISTRATION AREA, 1910-1914 
| | 
} Percentage | Percentage 
| Suicides.* | Distribution. Suicides.* | Distribution. 
January......... 3,631 7.4 || November...... 3,865 7.9 
February........ 3,713 7.6 December. 3,676 7.5 
ee 4,171 8.6 } 
PRES ccirsicia tee ts 4,423 9.1 TODS kisinnes 100.0 
WG csi vekacens 4,529 9.3 , 0 Sa 11,515 23.6 
i epee 4,533 9.3 || Spring.......... 13,485 27.7 
Donsreaioarecal 4,167 8.6 Summer........ 12,307 25.3 
August.......... | 4033 8.3 || Autumn........ 11/428 23:4 
September....... 4,107 8.4 | 
OO ee 3,887 8.0 Mii ccenes 100.0 














* Corrected for difference in length of month. 
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The methods of suicide in the United States registration area also 
show decided variations according to sex, and in view of the fact that ‘it 
is in the direction of a thorough understanding of the methods of any 
self-murder, that means of prevention may be practically possible, the 
table following is deserving of consideration. 


TasLte VII—Comparative Suicipe Rates sy Metuops Usep, U. S. Recistration 
AreEA, 1910-1914 








PERSONS. MALEs. FEMALES. 

Rate Per RatePer | Rate Per 

METHOD OF SUICIDE. Suicides.| 100,000 | Suicides.) 100,000 | Suicides.) 100,000 

Popula- Popula- | | Popula- 
tion. tion. | tion. 
ER, re 2 ots ope cinaiuiee 13,995} 4.6 8,936] 5.8 5,059} 3.4 
NN Or eee ee 5,834 1.9 3,946, 2.5 | 1,888 1.3 
By hanging or strangulation.......| 7,007 2.3 5,760 oe) 1,247 0.8 
Serer 2,716 0.9 1,748 i a 968 0.7 
ER id ccosk hc tesa deh eeee 14,432 4.8 14,211 8.5 | 1,221 0.8 
By cutting or piercing instruments. . 3,142 1.0 2,762 1.8 380 0.3 
By jumping from high places...... 834 0.3 534 0.3 | 300 0.2 
SE errr 438 0.1 375 0.2 | 63 . 
RR I visas vccdcrosssess eal 391 0.1 228} 0.2 163} 0.1 
pi) ee | 48,789) 16.1 37,500} 24.1 11,289 PY 














" Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

The table emphasizes in the case of men that the maximum fre- 
quency of suicide results from the use of firearms, whereas among 
women the highest rate is due to the use of poison. Jumping from high 
places accounts for a sufficient number of suicides to suggest much better 
precautions than are frequently made use of to eliminate the temptation, 
which in the case of the feebly inhibited occasionally becomes overpower- 
ing. Some cases have occurred during the last year in which persons 
with suicidal intent have jumped from very high buildings, to the serious 
risk of others, and of course with the certainty of death to themselves. 
The unrestricted, or badly regulated, sale of firearms and poison con- 
stitutes, however, the most serious temptation to self-murder, and it is 
quite possible that the fairly stationary suicide rate prevailing during the 
past few years is in part attributable to such restrictions as have been 
adopted by certain States and cities, particularly New York. 


SLIGHT DECREASE THIS YEAR 


The suicide problem is not diminished in social importance because 
of the slight decrease in the rate during the year under review. The 
evidence is fairly conclusive that in a sufficient proportion of cases the 
evidence of self-murder is not established to the satisfaction of the 
coroner or the board of medical inquiry. With an increasing intelligence, 
it is a foregone conclusion that more subtle methods and means will be 
employed by the person contemplating self-murder to make it more and 
more difficult to establish the fact of suicide to the satisfaction of the 
public. It is therefore a reasonable inference, from such evidence as is 
available, that the actual mortality from suicide is greater than the 
recorded mortality as derived exclusively from official sources. The 
coroner system in the United States is, broadly speaking, far from effi- 
cient, and in many cases it is self-evident that mere hearsay evidence 
of possibly accidental circumstances is considered sufficient to justify a 
verdict of death by unknown methods or means. Suicides among the 
wealthy and prosperous are no longer a rare exception, and it is particu- 
larly among this class that the evidence of suicide, for family or even 
for life insurance reasons, would be made particularly difficult of ascer- 
tainment to the satisfaction of the coroner or the public. Suicide has 
become so common that a case of self-murder fails to attract serious 
attention, and during the year the range in suicide occurrences included 
a boy of eleven and a man of ninety-four years of age. Cases in which some 
exceptionally painful or trying disease, particularly cancer, was attributed 
as an underlying reason for self-murder, are also becoming apparently 
more frequent, and other evidence is not wanting that there is distinctly 
a lesser inclination to endure physical suffering, and a lesser willingness 
to submit to the hardships of life, which it is assumed can be made an 
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end of by self-murder. There is also no longer the social restraint, or 
sense of personal or community responsibility, for to an increasing 
extent persons in positions of wide local, and even national, influence 
commit suicide upon apparently entirely insufficient provocation. Even 
clergymen and physicians, men apparently in full possession of their 
faculties, who, it would normally be expected, should be the last to inflict 
upon the community the sorry fact of self-murder, are to an increasing 
extent among those who make up the vast aggregate of some eighteen 
to twenty thousand suicides in the United States throughout the 
year. Perhaps the most pathetic suicide during 1915 was that of the 
well-known clown, Slivers, who, after giving pleasure and joy for many 
years to vast multitudes, died ‘‘meanly by his own hand.”’ A deservedly 
well-known Chicago physician of nation-wide influence in the further- 
ance of the tuberculosis movement ended his life during the year be- 
cause of his resentment against being publicly criticised for having 
failed to attain the practically unattainable. A noted West Point athlete 
killed himself when his regiment reached Columbus, on the Mexican 
border. A well-known lawyer, connected with many large corporations, 
and particularly well known in the insurance world, ended his life in 
practically the same manner as his brother, who had been one of 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. 


INCREASING HAZARD IN LIFF INSURANCE 

These illustrations are sufficient for the purpose of re-emphasizing 
the risk of suicide as an increasing hazard in life insurance experience, 
for even though during the year preceding the rate may have been 
slightly higher, the mortality in the aggregate is distinctly alarming and 
sufficiently so as to require serious consideration as a practical question 
in modern life. Whether a tendency to commit suicide is directly inher- 
ited or not, it can no longer be questioned, as shown by the investigations 
made by Charles B. Davenport and others, that a liability to self-murder 
runs in families which are scientifically defined as ‘‘feebly inhibited.’ 
As observed by Dr. Davenport, a suicidal tendency can, not infrequently, 
“be traced back through three generations, and this is about as far as the 
memory of inan extends.’’ He advances the important conclusion that 
“suicide following arteriosclerotic depression probably tends to run in 
families, as the arteriosclerotic basis is still found to do,” and while he 
holds that suicide, in the limited sense of the term, is not inherited but 
only a tendency to an impulsion that leads to suicide, he concludes that 
while many persons may experience the suicidal impulse, ‘‘it is the feebly 
inhibited who give way to jt.”’ The investigations by Davenport are of 
much greater practical significance to life insurance companies than 
has heretofore been recognized, however intrinsically difficult the scien- 
tific considerations may appear to be. In other words, whether it would 
be feasible on the part of life insurance companies to take into consid- 
eration the facts of temperament, and the inheritance of ancestral tem- 
peramental traits, in addition to such physical and medical considerations 
as generally govern the selection of lives for insurance, is secondary to 
the question, for the time being, as to whether it would not be desirable 
to attach more serious significance to suicide in the family history than 
is generally the case. The evidence is rapidly accumulating through such 
researches as have been made through the Eugenics Laboratory, that a 
suicidal tendency is inherited, or may be considered so for the practical 
requirements of life insurance companies, and with an increasing ten- 
dency, or at least a relatively high tendency, to self-murder, the problem 
certainly demands more scientific consideration in view of the large 
amount of insurance obtainable without much difficulty in the case of 
those who, regardless of the one-year suicide clause, may anticipate the 
future possibilities of self-murder and provide sufficiently through insur- 
ance for the benefit of dependent survivors on that account. It may 
also be said in this connection that the future experience of life insur- 
ance companies with reference to suicide will, in all probability, be quite 
materially at variance with their past experience, and that adequate con- 
sideration should therefore be given to a problem in social pathology 
which has heretofore been chiefly the concern of those curiously inter- 
ested in the abnormalities of medicine. 





Death of Charles S. Langdon 


of the National Fire Insurance Company of Washington, Kan. 


Hartford, died November 19 at his home in 


Hartford of heart trouble. He had _ been ee Gar San 


Allan Randolph and Wendell Holmes of Hart- 
Charles Spalding Langdon, assistant secretary ford, and a sister, Mrs. James W. Pierce of 
He was a member of the 
Hartford Club and a charter member of the 





Insurance Company in November, 1871, Mr. 
Langdon was appointed one of its first special 
agents, and he also conducted the Hartford lo- 
cal agency until 1892, writing the first policy 
ever issued by the National. After 1892 he had 


troubled with his heart for several years. After 
coming home from New Hampshire, where he 
went to regain his strength this summer, he 
failed rapidly in health. He was born in 
Downer’s Grove, Ill., November 16, 1846. He 
leaves his widow, three sons, Charles Barstow, 


His first business training was obtained in the 
store of Joseph Langdon & Co. of Hartford, the 
head of the firm being his uncle. Next, in 1870, 
he became local agent of the Merchants Insur- 
ance Company, and the following year was spe- 
cial agent and adjuster for that company. 

Upon the organization of the National Fire 
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charge of the .sprinklered risk department of 
the company and was general agent until April, 
1912, when he was appointed assistant secre- 
tary, the office he held at the time of his death. 

The funeral was held at 2 o’clock, Tuesday, 
November 21, at the home, and burial in Cedar 
Hill Cemetery. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

Work of the Survey Bureau.—The survey 
ommittee of the local Board has performed a 
good service to the underwriters in gathering 
such an interesting and important mass of in- 
formation for the service of the companies 
concerning the storage of explosives, com- 
hustibles and chemical products on the water 
fronts of our harbor. This includes shipments 
by railroad to terminals for transfer to foreign- 
hound steamers and property lying in storage 
awaiting orders. Some of the particulars may 
je found elsewhere in THe Specrator, and are 
well worth preserving for future reference. 
Qut-of-town readers may learn from these data 
what an enormous risk is sometimes concen- 
trated on our water front, and may rejoice 
that the police and municipal authorities are 
working hand-in-hand with the underwriters 
in watching the situation so closely and guard- 
ing against the danger of another Black Tom 
disaster. 

City Loss Experience.—It appears that, 
without counting in the explosion loss the last 
day of July, the experience in this city has not 
heen as favorable as expected, and the figures 
show an increase of thirty per cent over same 
period in 1915. Yet some offices report a 
better year than last in their individual experi- 
ence, and are happy over their good luck. 

South Carolina Conference.—The 
sentatives of companies who appeared at a 
hearing in the capital of South Carolina a few 


repre- 


lays ago, have returned better satisfied than 
ever with their departure from the State to 
scape the drastic legislation of last winter. 

Southern Commissions.—Certain agents in 
the South are trying very hard to persuade the 
companies they represent to pay the same com- 
missions on the business that are paid in the 
North and West. Letters and appeals for 
action continue to pour in upon the offices in 
wdiminished numbers, and the latest wrinkle 
is that it is unfair to the agents to refer the 
question to the local or district associations to 
be regulated. One agent writes his head office 
in this city: “Haven’t you courage and 
manhood sufficient to decide the commissions 
0 your own agents without consulting your 
neighbors and rivals’? The letter was un- 
answered, and then came another requesting 
an early response. 

Floater Policy Problem.—The question of 
passing upon floaters to cover under blanket 
forms property in several States has not been 
dropped. The testimony of the companies 
generally has been against such policies, and 
the insurance commissioners, it is said, are pre- 
paring a mine which will compel companies to 
abandon it entirely. The substance of the evi- 
dence is that the law is evaded by such a 
limited number of companies that it will 
compel them to quit certain States, but it is 
loubted if the practice can be exptirpated 
entirely, 

New Brokerage Firm Established.—Gris- 
wold & Smith is the style of a new firm or- 
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ganized to manage the combined brokerage 
departments of the Phoenix of Hartford, Con- 
necticut Fire of Hartford, and the Equitable 
Fire and Marine of Providence throughout the 
United States and Canada. The principals in 
the firm are Harold E. Griswold, formerly 
special agent for the Phoenix of Hartford, and 
Frederick C. Smith, president of the Fred C. 
Smith Company, agents for the three com- 
panies. Stanton M. Bower, who has been a 
member of the Fred C. Smith Company for 
the past two years, will also be associated with 
the new firm. 

Likewise & Schnee, Brooklyn.—The Brook- 
lyn brokerage firm of Likewise & Schnee has 
undergone a change in management. The 
partnership heretofore existing between J. C. 
Likewise and W. G. Schnee has been dis- 
solved, and the business will be continued 
under the firm name by Mr. Schnee. Mr. 
Likewise will continue his business under his 
own name. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Paul Fry Appointed Secretary.—Paul Fry, 
formerly assistant secretary of the Automo- 
bile Underwriters Conference, but recently 
special agent for the automobile department 
for the Pennsylvania Fire of Philadelphia, has 
been appointed secretary of both the Western 
Automobile Underwriters Conference and the 
Automobile Protective and Information Bu- 
reau, from January I, I9QI7. 

New Firm of Adjusters Organized.—H. C. 
Parsons and J. J. Powers have formed a part- 
nership, under the name of Parsons & Powers, 
with offices on the fourteenth floor of the 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago. They will act 
as independent adjusters for the companies 
Mr. Parsons was formerly connected with the 
Western Adjustment Company, and Mr. 
Powers was recently special agent of the auto- 
mobile department of the Queen Insurance 
Company. 

W. T. Thorsen Will Succeed R. R. Stone. 
—William T. Thorsen, recently inspector of 
the new Western improved risk department 
of the Phoenix and the Imperial, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the department, suc- 
ceeding R. R. Stone, resigned. 

J. D. Cory to Form New Partnership. 
Wm. H. Moorehouse, who recently resigned 
as Commissioner of Public Works of the city 
of Chicago, will, on December 1, join the 
forces of J. D. Cory & Co., local agents, under 
the firm name of Cory, Moorehouse & Co. 
Mr. Moorehouse was president of the Spauld- 
ing-America Tobacco Company before becom- 
ing Commissioner of Public Works. 

Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard Increase 
Office Space.—Moore, Case, Lyman & Hub- 
bard have rented the office now occupied by 
I. J. Lewis, on the sixteenth floor of the In- 
surance Exchange, Chicago, adjoining their 
present quarters. 

BOSTON AND VICINITY 
Tokio Marine Entering Massachusetts. 
The Tokio Marine Insurance Company, Ltd., 
of Tokio, Japan, has applied for admission to 
Massachusetts to do a marine insurance busi- 
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ness through its United States attorneys, Ap- 
pleton & Cox of New York city. The com- 
pany reports a deposit capital of $200,000 and 
a net surplus of $157,214, as of December 31, 
1915. No Massachusetts agent has been named 
as yet. 

Value Clause Dependent Upon Mail Vote. 
—The proposed value clause, which was up 
for consideration on postponement at last Sat- 
urday’s meeting of the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange, met with an inconclusive vote, 
and has been submitted to absent members for 
a mail vote. Hereafter Worcester rates will 
be promulgated from the Exchange after 
being originated in the Worcester Board, thus 
following the procedure of other boards within 
Exchange jurisdiction. A new committee, to 
Worcester Central Com- 
mittee, will have charge of the rates in the 
territory more or less remote from Worcester 
and hitherto under the jurisdiction of the 
Worcester Board. 


be known as the 


Discuss New York Broker Problem.— 
The encroachment upon the Boston business 
by New York brokers outside Board territory 
was taken up in executive committee by the 
Boston Board last week. The same subject 
was discussed some time ago at the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Local Fire In- 
surance Agents at Worcester. The serious 
part of this raiding is that rates and forms are 
presented apparently with the 
several companies. 


sanction of 


Prison Term for Confessed Incendiary.— 
Reuben Levine is the latest of the men indicted 
for arson in with the so-called 
Boston arson trust to get a long term of im- 
guilt, and 
stated that he had received from $50 to $250 
for each fire, and that he had set two or more 
a month for the past two years. 

Alden & Russell Get Another.—Alden & 
Russell, which recently acquired the Boston 
agency for the Fidelity-Phenix of New York, 
has also acquired the Boston agency for the 
Eastern Underwriters of the Camden of New 


connection 


prisonment. He confessed his 


Jersey, for some years with William Brewster 
& Co. 


Transportation and Storage of Explosives 

ee Pee 5 
reau of surveys of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, has sent to members the follow- 
ing notice regarding explosives in and about 
New York city: 


Stewart, superintendent of the bu- 


We submit herewith a summary of the in- 
formation with reference to the handling of ex- 
plosives as contained in our reports recently 
published on railroad terminals. In the tabu- 
lated summary italics are used for the various 
terminals where explosives are handled. 

We have endeavored to indicate the exact lo- 
cation in each terminal where the explosives 
are transferred from cars to lighters or floats. 
There is nothing except the convenience of the 
railroad companies to restrict the handling of 
explosives to the locations indicated; in fact, 
our investigations have shown some shifting of 
this work. 

The situation is fully as dangerous at some 
points along the New Jersey water front as 
it was at Black-Tom Island at the time of the 
explosion there on July 30, 1916. There seems 
to be no prospect of any improvement in ex- 
isting conditions so far as any information ob- 
tainable to this date is concerned. The courts 
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EXPLOSIVES HANDLED AT VARIOUS PIERS AND TERMINALS 
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AT NEW YORK HARBOR 





REMARKS REGARDING EXPLOSIVES OR INFLAMMABLES 


DATE Survey 4 
em Tiana 1916. NE (Note—Amounts are in carload lots unless otherwise stated.) 
Lehigh Valley RR. (Black Tom).......+.eeeeeee Communipaw, N. J.cceeeees Oct, 20 46473....4 At end of North Pier, about 10 each day of loaded projectiles, two of 
: fuses and numerous inlammables. It is stated that nitrocellulose, 
trinitrotoluol and picric acid will not be handled either in wet oy 
dry state, 
Lebion Valley RR. (Jersey City)...5.c00cce05008 Jersey City, N. J.........--Sept. 1....45657.... None. 
Penne. RR. “(Greenvile). é Wrrtheesaseeoeeneee Jersey City, N. i prabenad own Sept. 8....45873....< About six of explosives per month and eight of eeniies ber day, 
‘ Amount will be increased after January 1, 

Penna, RE. (Jerdey Gig) 65.06 cistisess cus sesives poraey’ City) Ns. Ji tiee sie cars Oct. 26.....546B10..%54 About 50 carloads of nitrate of soda per month — numerous carloads 
. 4 : of benzole and alcohol weekly. Said to be mostly handled by 
floats at bridges north of Pier L and south of Pier J. Adams 

Express Co., only empty projectiles. 
CHR. OF Re Dose saccceo peseeeceseeeoeee Jersey City, N. Jicseececees Oct. 21....46467....At Pier 19—20 to 25 each day of wet nitrocellulose (gun cotton) and 
i ; smokeless powder, including also some inflammables. One to two 
each week wet trinitrotoluol and picric acid and embargo against 

dry explosives only. : 

Evie RR. (lerecy City) ices vvicsscivcccsvesiesens Jersey City, N. J...........Nov. 2....46858....Minor shipments of small arms_ sporting ammunition (averaging 

. F about one in three months) in local business for E. RR. and 
Wells-Fargo ©&£xpress Co., and also several cases motion picture 
films daily for the latter. 

D,, lL. & W. RR. (Sersey City). 0 ccccvcccsevceed Jersey City and Hoboken...Oct, 28....46494....On Piers 2 and 3—First railroad track north and south of Long 

: (Canal) Slip--Three to 10 carloads of the following said to be 
received each week: “Black powder, smokeless powder, small 
arms ammunition, ammunition for cannon explosive projectiles, 
blasting caps, fuses or fireworks; nitrocellulose, trinitrotoluol or 
picric acid not accepted; and the high explosives label used on all 
cars.” 

Contrary to the above statement, 12 carloads of dry trinitrotoluol 
were receiveua on this date. 

ee Oe TEs 555:50-984.959465 800 8d eae Movoken Ni. Jescsescssaaas Oct. 3....45973....None. 

Brie Fee, LIV EIMOOR)  i.6 0 oii tc sdk s0 bose soee08 Weehawken, N. J..cccceees Aug, 29....45874.... Black powder and dynamite handled at times at open piers in local 
business. 

EE ron ere ee ee er Toe Weehawken & W.N.Y.,N.J..Nov. 3....46859..... At bulkhead between open Piers 9 and 11, total of about 30-35 per 
month of trinitrotoluol, picric acid and "fuses; also black powder, 
blasting caps, and dynamite at times in local business, in less 

: than carload lots. 

ie ee Bo A A eee fs ee, i deen Sept. 29....46040....Small arms ammunition at times. 

Lehigh Valley RR. (124th St.)...............-. Manhattan, N. Y...........Sept. 28....45878....None. 

Pee, Bee. SAGO 000.) s ve $:0:4:04.0:040:909400.060 55 RE, OE) bce sesecnwas Sept. 28....45881.... None. 

searsom Tranerer CiSbth BE) 6006. c ccc ccccsecrcen Le a Ie a ec Sept. 27....45848....One of matches every two months. 

Lehigh Valley RR. (Bronx-149th St.).........66. FO AS By 54656664 eiepwee Sept. 28....45879....15 to 20 of hay each week during season and less than carload lot 

‘ ’ ; : of matches every six months. 

C. RR. of N. J. (Bronx-185th St.).........-000+ PORK UN, NGc6cs08 00 0cewen Sept. 27....46847..../ About five of charcoal and two of naphtha or gasolene per month. 

N. Y., N. H. & H. RR. (Hoeriem River).....00 a) ee ae ee errr a. « Oct, 31....46691....Said to be handled by floats south of Willis Ave. bridge or by lighters 
at platform about 300 feet south of Second Ave. Railroad bridge, 
daily, about 20 of nitrocellulose (gun cotton) wetted, each month 
and other inflammables daily; 31 cars containing powder passed 

, : through yard during month of September. 

N; Y., N. . & H. RR: COGR Poms) wiicccccasves Bi IS FS 5:205eokiveaeienaee Sept. 18....45865....: Said to be handled by floats west of Cabot St. daily, five or six of 
nitrocellulose (gun cotton) wetted, each month and other m 

oe . ; flammables daily. 

N. Y., N. H. & H. RR. (Westchester).........- Westchester, N. Y......... Sept. 28....45880.... 2! 25 to 50 cars containing inflammables (in less than carload lots) each 
day. 

My Ns Kos See. RORE BROTIIE) 5 oo ssc oasrneaeensa’ DER Dt hao ak beara se set Oct. 3....45976....None. 

Se ee Tr errr err eae OT, reer rin: Oct, 2....46130....Minor shipments in domestic business. Terminal designated by Fire 

. : ss - Department for transportation of explosives and ammunition. 

Lele VEee Me. CETER BO) ssc cent secs waces Manhsttan. N. V..ccccsecee Oct. 6....46102....None. 

Se ee eS ES rere rer rT errr Manhattan, No, | eee eee ree» Oct. 6....46101.... None. 

N. ¥. C. &@ H. BR. RR. (60th to 72d Sts.)....-60 Manhatten. NN. Xv. coseer ee Sept. 27....46158.... None. 

ag! RR. (26th St. ):.06 6 seeeee tecesceececeeeces Manhattan, N. Y.......000- Oct. 6....46159....None. 

Me Nay eo doe Sx Peres COMED) os 650 0.5850 054905 Long Island City, L. I....Oct, 16....46451....On L. I. RR. tracks south of Jackson Ave. extending east and west 
of Harola Ave. Bridge daily, 10 to 20 of inflammables, including 
wet nitrocellulose (gun cotton) ; company has embargo against 

— L ; 2. explosives. Penna. RR., none. 

eg Meee: A OIUE DRE 6s i Ses Sais teiang awe Long Island City, L. I....Oct. 16....46452.... Said to be handled by floats at foot of Fifth St., daily, about 30 of 
inflammables, including wet nitrocellulose (gun cotton) ; embargo 
againt explosives at this terminal and all other properties of this 

' ; y railroad, 
Feund, RE. Gonth Amey) 6066s oss csessecscceed South Amboy, N. J.......+.. Oct, 23....46556....0On open “freight” pier, daily, five to 10 of explosives, including 
picric acid (part dry and part 10 per cent wet), black powder and 
dry trinitrotoluol and also one 4 dynamite every two weeks. 
It is claimed that about January 1, 1917, and thereafter, no ex 
plosives will be carried at this point, but they will be handled at 
Greenville Yard; also that no explosives have been handled at 
N.Y. C. & H. R, RR. (Mott Haven)..........0.. See Oe -06.. A reer ee ee Se 

Pier foot of 48th St., North River Manhattan, N. Y Oct. 13... .46297 Saas ¥ 
cde Mi wid RM SE GL SENATE, Ne Etec enn si0 ct. 13... .46297.... Pier oniened by Fire Department for the loading and unloading ot 

a . - rt , ; : ms explosives for local use. : 
Pier foot of 134th St., North River.............. baanhattian Ns Yossie. ins Oct. 13... .46238.... Pier assigned by Fire Department for the loading and unloading of 

“— a . oe, = F "ee Z , explosives for focal use. : 

Pier foot of 157th St., North River............. Pemmnaties. Wo v5 6c aa te Oct. 18....46289.... Pier assigned by Fire Department for the loading and unloading of 

oe ‘ . — ss . . ere: e explosives for local use. : 

Pier foot of 19th St., East River................Manhattan, N. Y. Sept. 29... .45895.... Pier assigned b Fire Department for the loading and unloading of 

a, . : nd ito ee ey a oe Cay — or local use. ‘ 

Pier foot of 86th St., East River................ Manhattan, PEROT OS Oct. 17 -46315....+ Pier assigned by Fire Department for the loading and unloading of 

aw O8th S eas i " ? , . . oe _ explosives for local use. ; , 
Pier foot of 108th St., East River................» Manhattan, N. Y.......... Oct. 18....46321.... pier assigned by Fire Department for the loading and unloading of 
— a — ‘. : = : . explosives for local use. ; 

Pier foot of Clinton Ave., Extension............ Broakign. Me OY. ce scsieiesood Aug. 16....45125.... Pier assigned by Fire Department for the loading and unloading of 

RAMI A sancerscrtesanenas ovsesavsr and City aa __explosives for local use. 7 : 

eventh RGA tAANSREWkS IER S ESR SE OS ENDS Long Island City, L. I...... Oct. 20....46406... - Pier assigned by Fire Department for the loading and unloading of 

Bulkhead at Sherman’s Cree arle Beas ae 7 R : _ explosives for local use. ; 

ulkhead at Sherman’s Creek, Harlem River...... manhattan. Y.. scseceed Oct. 16....46296.... pier assigned by Fire Department for the loading and unloading of 

CN NE Wikscscas punks cee ek oe0u echo cee > ic ; ¢ . explosives for local use. ; : 

onovan’s Dock Port Richmond, S.I........ Oct. 24....46480.... Pier — by Fire Department for the loading and unloading of 

ee ee RE Sa Cn Te MOE ett a Tate eee es | 1, Ne ri 5 : ‘ , explosives for local use. . 

Jc oc W. New Brighton, S. I..... Oct. 24....46482....-pier assigned by Fire Department for the loading and unloading of 

Brady’s Pier (Clifton Road) ..........0....0000. Ste : explosives for local use. ,; 

y tapleton, S. I...........4. Oct. 24 -46481.... Pier ——— 7 Fire Department for the loading and unloading of 

EOOE MOE OE DOMME, oo oss wise ps dceessscan i y. Y : explosives for local use. . 

; 8 Brooklyn, N. Y........++.. Oct. 11,...46164... ‘Pier assigned by Fire Department for the loading and unloading q 
a for local use. Flinn-O’Rourke Co., 500 pounds 0 

Pe nr A NE og oss okie chky cbwleaelecj cn Manhattz dynamite 
4 anhattan, N. Y.......... Oct. 13....46194.... Pier assigned by Fire Depaftment for the loading and unloading of 
— for local use. Flinn-O’Rourke Co., 500 pounds 0 

Pier foot of 80th St., North River’............. Manhattan, N. Y : ynamite 
Vg ee er eee Oct. 18... .46236. 0 < er a by Fire Department for the loading and «unloading of 

Pier foot of Bay Ridge Ave............eeeecees Brooklyn, N. Y. explosives for local use. 

Bey. Pay Sar OFS Feawed es ee Oct. 20... .46382.... pier assigned by Fire Department for the loading and unloading of 

N.Y. C & H.R. RR, (2828-2342 12th Ave.).... Manhattan, N. Y.......... Oct. 30... .46690. exptasives for local uss. 

Penna, RR. (37th S Preient Yard) i. ic sccsccce Manhattan, Se ange as: Oct. 30 46692 "None. 

N.Y. C.& H.R RR, Gath St Freight Yard).. Manhattan, N. Y..... in ee 





None. 
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November 30, 1916 


have held that the municipal authorities have 
no jurisdiction to pass regulations intended to 
protect life and property against explosives in 
transit through cities and at terminals therein. 
The courts point out that this is interstate com- 
merce and, therefore, not under the jurisdiction 
of municipalities. 

It seems therefore that there is no limita- 
tion whatever on the storage and handling of 
high explosives if properly loaded on cars, as 
long as they classify as interstate commerce. 
fhe handling of explosives for local use is well 
regulated in most large cities by the munici- 
pal authorities. Such precautions, however, ap- 
pear ridiculous in the face of the free license 
granted to those handling explosives which 
classify as interstate commerce. 

Lighters or floats containing high explosives 
endangering piers, and other water front prop- 
erty, are operated with the same unlimited li- 
cense as in the case of cars. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission claims to have no juris- 
diction over explosives on water; while the 
Harbor Line Board of the U. S. War Depart- 
ment, which prescribes some restrictions with 
regard to the locations where vessels contain- 
ing high explosives may anchor, disclaims any 
jurisdiction over the lighters and floats out- 
side of the anchorage area prescribed for ves- 
sels. ; 

Briefly stated, the handling of large quanti- 
ties of high explosives to the imminent danger 
of life and extremely valuable property about 
the entire New York harbor, particularly the 
New Jersey water front, without pretense of 
regulation by any constituted authority, is un- 
precedented, especially in the face of the re- 
cent disaster at Black Tom Island, which is li- 
able to be repeated at any time with even more 
serious results, 

The subject is thus presented to the com- 
panies for their consideration and such action, 
if any, as they deem wise. 





Insurance Federation of New York State 

The members of the New York State Insur- 
ance Federation, who attended the annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel Martinique last week, showed 
a willingness to support the movement for all 
that is in them.. They agreed to further the 
movement by an effective organization and by 
the employment of a paid secretary, who will 
carry on the organization work in the various 
counties of the State. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were 
as follows: President, G. T. Amsden, Rochester; 
first vice-president, George A. Scott, Waverly; 
second vice-president, W. B. Blackman, New 
Rochelle; third vice-president, Frank P. Tucker, 
Albany; secretary, Buell P. Mills, Rochester; 
treasurer, N. E. Turgeon, Buffalo. The follow- 
ing were elected to serve as directors: Frank 
G. Gorman, Elmira; Lewis M. Irving Malone; 
F. J.'Goddard, New York city; W. H. Murray, 
Hornell; George Bailey Auburn and R. F. Gil- 
more, Schenectady. 

Several addresses were made by speakers rep- 
resenting the various branches of the insurance 
business, among them being Frederick W. Day, 
assistant manager of the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany; Mark T. McKee, secretary National Coun- 
cil of Insurance Federations; A. Duncan Reid, 
secretary and general manager Globe In- 
demnity; George A. Scott, president New York 
Fraternal Congress, and Newton E. Turgeon, 
treasurer New York State Federation. 





South Carolina Situation 

Insurance company officials attended the hear- 
ings before the special fire insurance commis- 
sion of South Carolina last week and frankly 
expressed their wishes with regard to the South 
Carolina laws. President Viehmann of the New 
Brunswick Fire suggested that a conference 
committee be permanently established. This 


commission should be composed of the Insurance 
Commissioner, two insurance 
citizens appointed by the Governor. 


men and two 
The com- 
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mittee should have general supervisory powers 
and should adjust all differences as regards 
rate controversies. The valued policy should 
be withdrawn. 

A. W. McAlister urged the State to take care 
of the fire waste in a better way than it has in 
the past. Mr. McAlister represented the 
Greensboro group of companies. 

F. C. Buswell, vice-president of the Home of 
New York, urged the repeal of all South Caro- 
lina laws relating to fire insurance. Although 
no constructive programme was carried out, 
most of the men are in sympathy with the com- 


mission and hope to accomplish some good re-: 


sults by co-operating with it. 


Death of A. Feder Higgins 


A. Foster Higgins, widely known in insurance 
circles through his connection with the broker- 
age house of Johnson & Higgins of New York, 
died on Tuesday at the age of eighty-six. Mr. 
Higgins was highly regarded as an organizer 
and efficient executive. Many years ago he took 
part in the reorganization of the United States 
Lloyds, of which Johnson & Higgins are the 
agents. His advice and counsel in matters of 
marine insurance were frequently sought. 

Following the difficulties of the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company in 1907, Mr. Higgins was 
called upon by leading financial interests to aid 
in the reorganization which resulted in the re- 
habilitation of the company. Mr. Higgins ac- 
cordingly became president of the Knicker- 
bocker Trust, and retired from that office when 
his reorganization work was effected. 

He was interested in many business and finan- 
cial enterprises, where his advice was always 
highly regarded. 

Mr. Higgins is survived by two granddaugh- 
ters and two great-granddaughters. 


Fire Notes 


~—Thomas Ferguson, long connected with Johnson & 
Higgins, Missouri brokers, of New York city, died 
suddenly on Monday, at the age of forty-six. 

—Duncan C. Pell, Jr., has been appointed special 
representative of the large risk department of the 
National Fire of Hartford, with headquarters at New 
York. 

—wWilliam A. Holman died last Thursday at his 
home in Merchantsville, N. J. 
been active as a fire underwriter, his last connection 
being that of manager in the Middle department for 
the Philadelphia Underwriters, retiring in July, 1913. 


For many years he had 


—Judge Charles A, Bowersox, first vice-president 
of the Cleveland National Fire, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
look after the duties of the late president, Hyman D. 
Davis, until the annual meeting, shortly after the first 


of the year, when a new president will be elected. 


—In another column an opportunity is offered ex- ° 


perienced stock salesmen to form a connection with 
the Central National Fire of Des Moines, Ia. This 
company is to have a capital and surplus of $1,000,000, 
and its president has had a long experience in the fire 
insurance business. 

—E. L. Bardeleben of Wetumpka, Ala., has been 
convicted of arson and sentenced to twelve months at 
hard labor and to pay a fine of $2000. He is re- 
puted as well to do. It was alleged that he had set 
fire to his home, which was valued at $6000, and on 
which there was insurance of $17,000, 

—Certain insurance companies have been issuing a 
form of automobile coverage on the Pacific Coast, 
assuming liability to the dealer for cars sold on the 
instalment plan if the purchaser disappears before the 
instalment payments have been completed and the car 
itself cannot be found. The Washington Insurance 
Department has notified the companies that such an 
interpretation cannot be placed upon the theft insur- 
ance contract, and that all purchasers of such policies 
must be notified that they are void and unenforceable. 
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WILL DISCUSS SOCIAL INSUR- 
ANCE. 


Life Insurance Presidents’ Convention 
Features 

Social and State Insurance will be a part of 
the programme of the tenth anniversary conven- 
tion of the Association of Life Presidents, which 
will meet in New York on December 14 and 15. 

Jesse S. Phillips, Superintendent of Insurance 
for New York, will speak on “‘What Next in the 
State’s Relation to Business Enterprise?” 

“Science or Sentiment in Social Insurance, 
Which?” will be the topic of Frank H. Bethell, 
vice-president of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany. H is a member of the commission on pen- 
sions, City of New York, which recently con- 
cluded an exhaustive investigation into the sol- 
vency of the various municipal pension funds 
of New York. 

A third topic under this general heading will 
be “Extent to Which State Health Insurance 
Would Multiply State Jobs and Tax Burdens,”’ 
by W. G. Curtis, president of the National Cas- 
ualty Company of Detroit. 

A contributor to another part of the pro- 
gramme will be George E. Edwards, president 
of the Dollar Savings Bank of New York and 
president of the Savings Bank Section of the 
American Bankers Association. His topic will 
be “Interests in Common of Savings Institutions 
and Life Insurance Companies.” 





Paid Dearly for Poor Business 


The Pennsylvania and Illinois Insurance De- 
partments have completed a joint examination 
of the Continental Beneficial Association, a 
fraternal chartered under the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania, but which removed its executive offices 
to Chicago in June, 1915. An accrued loss lia- 
bility of approximately $300,000 was disclosed. 

For several years past the Continental has 
made a special business of taking over the 
membership of other fraternals and assess- 
ment organizations which met with difficulties. 
Its bad financial condition is due primarily to 
the fact that its officers had paid hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in commissions to those 
claiming to be able to influence or control the 
sale of other concerns. 

When the Continental Beneficial took over the 
Loyal Americans, a fraternal with headquar- 
ters at Springfield, Ill., it paid over $100,000 
to George R. Kendall of Springfield; who is 
supposed to have divided that among other of- 
ficers. It took over the Knights of Honor, a 
Missouri fraternal, last November, paying to a 
man named Bordeaux of Belleville, Ill., over 
$35,000, and to Horace Dyer and Max Rubler, 
two St. Louis attorneys, $40,000. The member- 
ship of the Knights of Honor and the Insurance 
Departments of the States which were con- 
cerned were not apprised of these payments of 
commissions. 

Complaints are now filed in the Illinois Insur- 
ance Department against the Continental Ben- 
eficial, made by other Insurance Departments, 
claimants under policies, and others protesting 
against its failure to pay death claims. Insur- 
ance Superintendent Potts has laid the facts 
before Attorney General Lucey for action in 
the courts. 

The Chicago Title and Trust Company was 
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appointed receiver to take charge of all assets 
and effects of the association. 


Globe Life Insurance Company 

In the latter part of August this year, the 
Globe Life Insurance Company of Salina, Kan., 
commenced business and since that time has 
secured new paid-for business amounting to 
$750,000. At a meeting of stockholders held 
on November 21 it was unanimously voted to 
increase the capital stock from $200,000 to $500,- 
000. The stockholders expressed much satisfac- 
tion over the progress made by the company. 

The prompt establishment of the Globe Life 
in its home State is largely due to the efforts 
of Felix Broeker, secretary and general man- 
ager, Who was formerly with the Equitable Life 
of New York at Topeka. He has had the 
hearty co-operation of President Geo. Ripke, 
Treasurer L. A. Morgan, Dr. E. M. Miers, vice- 
president and medical director; H. M. Leonard, 
actuary; Carl Von Harlessen, assistant secre- 
tary, and David Ritchie, attorney. A _ liberal 
form of contract is issued and the company is 
meeting with a hearty reception. 


New England Mutual Insures Minors 

The New England Mutual Life of Boston has 
decided to issue policies to male applicants fif- 
teen years of age and over. The company will 
insist that the applicants from this class be 
well developed physically. 

In notifying its agents of this new departure, 
the company stated that it is desirable in these 
cases that the father, or other guardian of the 
applicant, sign the application, except in those 
cases where the applicant is engaged in busi- 
ness and will pay the premium, when his own 
signature will be sufficient. The rates for ordi- 
nary life, twenty-payment life and twenty-year 
endowment are as follows: 


Ordinary 20-Pay. 20-Year 
AGE Life Life ind. 
| Sere rere y $16.70 $47.10 
ce oe 17.10 47.10 
RJ sccceeenve 17.40 47.20 
| Ree 17.70 47.30 
Se ene 18.10 47.40 





Journal of the Institute of Actuaries 

Part Il of Volume L of the Journal of the 
Institute of Actuaries, bearing date of October; 
1916, has been issued. The number contains 
an article on Central-Difference Interpolation 
Formule, by W. F. Sheppard; the Interim Re- 
port on the National Insurance Acts; legal 
notes, actuarial notes and some reviews. The 
annual report of the Institute of Actuaries is 
presented, together with an account of the 
proceedings at the general meeting. Copies 
of this number may be obtained at $1.50 each 
from The Spectator Company, 135 William 
street, New York. 

New Policyholders’ Campaign Started 

The National Association of Life Under- 
writers is organizing a campaign to secure 
during 1917 6,000,000 new policyholders who 
are not now carrying life insurance. The 
Statistics show that last year 4,830,000 policies 
were issued to people who had not formerly 
carried insurance, of which over 4,800,000 were 
industrial policyholders. It is believed that the 
1916 figures will exceed 5,000,000. Each com- 


pany and agency is to work out its own plan 
and notify periodically a central bureau as to 
the number of new policyholders secured. 
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THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Robert Lynn Cox to Become a Third 
Vice-President 


REARRANGEMENT OF OFFICERS 


Promotions Announced by President Hegeman— 
Career of Mr. Cox 

Robert Lynn Cox has resigned as general 
counsel and manager of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, after ten years of ser- 
vice, to accept a position as third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. It is expected that Mr. 
Cox will be relieved of his association duties 
shortly after the tenth anniversary convention 
in December; and the matter of appointing his 
successor is now under consideration by the 
executive committee of the association. 

Mr. Cox has been identified with the associ- 
ation from its beginning, having been appointed 
secretary and attorney at the time that Grover 
Cleveland was made its first chairman and gen- 
eral counsel, early in the winter of 1907. When 
Mr. Cleveland died in June of 1908, Mr. Cox was 
chosen as head of the organization. 

Mr. Cox began his work for the association 
shortly after the conclusion of four years as a 
member of the New York Assembly, during 
which the Armstrong legislative investigation 
and the enactment of the life insurance laws 
occurred. He was a member of the joint legis- 
lative committee which conducted the investi- 
gation in 1905 and also of the Assembly Stand- 
ing Committee on Insurance, which in 1906 
acted upon the report of the joint committee. It 
was during these two years that he had his first 
intimate contact with the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

HIS EARLY LIFE 

Mr. Cox was born on a farm in Joe Davies 
County, Ill., in 1865. His early education was 
received in the local country schools, and when 
nineteen years old he went to Buffalo, where 
he entered the employ of the Buffalo School 
Furniture Company. Beginning as shipping clerk 
in the foundry department, he had become su- 
perintendent at the time he gave up that work. 
He next became associated with his uncle in 
the publishing and printing business, and while 
engaged in this activity he took up the study 
of law and was admitted to the Bar at Buffalo 
in July, 1898, after having received from the 
University of Buffalo the degree of LL.B. He 
engaged in the practice of law, being the senior 
partner successively in the firms of Cox & 
Kimball; Cox, Kernan & Kimball; Cox, Kim- 
ball & Stowe. These firms were engaged in 
general practice of the law. 

While a resident of Buffalo, Mr. Cox was a 
member of the New York Assembly in 1903, 
1904, 1905 and 1906. Included among the various 
committees on which he served during that 
period, in addition to those already named, were 
cities, general laws, codes and judiciary. He 
was chairman of the last-named committee in 
1906. 

Mr. Cox is a Royal Arch Mason and Odd Fel- 
low. He is a member of the Phi Delta Phi 
Fraternity, Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York, of the New York State Bar As- 
sociation and of the American Bar Association. 
He is a member also of the Manhattan and Re- 
publican Clubs in New York. He resides now 
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in Montclair, N. J., and is active in many of 
the local clubs and organizations of that Place. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY 

HEGEMAN 

President John R. Hegeman of the Metropol- 

itan Life Insurance Company made the follow- 

ing announcement to the Metropolitan field 
force on November 28: 


PRESIDENT 


It gives us great pleasure to announce that 
the Honorable Robert Lynn Cox, general coun- 
sel and manager of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, is to join the official staff of 
the company and has been appointed a third 
vice-president, the appointment to take effect 
when he can be released from his duties to the 
Presidents Association. The first duty of Mr. 
Cox will be the organization of a new division 
of the office, for the making of farm bond and 
mortgage loans. Mr. Cox’s career and abilities 
are well known to the field force, and we feel 
sure that they will welcome his advent into 
the official staff. 

Mr. Woodward, the third vice-president, be- 
comes a second vice-president. 

Mr. Ayres, the fourth vice-president, becomes 
a third vice-president. 

Mr. Taylor, the fifth vice-president, becomes 
a third vice-president. 

Dr. Frankel, the sixth vice-president, becomes 
a third vice-president. 

Mr. George B. Scott has resigned his position 
as assistant secretary and becomes fourth vice- 
president of the company, and remains _ in 
charge of the Pacific Coast head office. 


Two Republics Life of El] Paso 


The Texas Department of Insurance and Bank- 
ing has completed an examination of the Two 
Republics Life of El Paso. The report of the 
examiners is about ready to be filed. Comment- 
ing upon the report, the chief examiner recently 
said: “It is my pleasure to state that we could 
not find anything to incorporate in the report 
that would reflect on your company or its man- 
agement. Our sincere wish is that your busi- 
ness will many times double on the present con- 
servative and economical basis established.” 

A. H. Rodes is secretary-treasurer of the 
company, and is the active manager. He has by 
careful management increased the assets and 
financial strength of the company. The above 
tribute from the Insurance Department is an 
official recognition of the personality of Mr. 
Rodes, whose foresight and ability are respon- 
sible for the present condition of the Two Re- 
publics Life. 


G. W. Hopkins Chosen President 

The following officers were elected by the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Life Underwriters: 
President, George W. Hopkins of the Pure Pro- 
tection Life Association of Cleveland, Ohio; 
vice-president; S. S. Hallam, Bankers Life, Mon- 
mouth, Ill., and treasurer, A. J. Davies, Knights 
Templar and Masonic Aid Association, Cincin- 
nati. The secretary will be appointed by the 
president. 

Insurance Superintendent Potts of Illinois 
addressed the association at its closing session 
at the Hotel La Salle in Chicago Wednesday. 
He held that there was nothing fundamentally 
wrong with the assessment form of insurance, 
provided care was taken that, rates were 
adequate to cover all contingencies. He urged 
that the standard of agency representation 
should be improved and the ratio of policy lap- 
sation reduced, and touched on his campaign 
in favor of social insurance. Herman L. Ekern, 
formerly Insurance Commissioner of Wiscon- 
sin, commended the organization for getting be- 
hind a uniform bill to regulate and improve the 
business. He also held that life insurance can 
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be conducted on the assessment plan, provided 
the companies collect sufficient money to pay 
their losses and expenses. J. W. Hughes, sec- 
retary of the Guaranty Fund Life of Omaha, 
read a paper on ‘‘Adequate Rates for Assess- 
ment Associations.” 


Life Underwriters Associaton of New York 
The rooms of the Arkwright Club 
thronged on Tuesday evening last, when about 
one hundred and sixty members of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York gathered 
for the regular monthly meeting. President 
Lawrence Priddy occupied the chair and made 
several interesting announcements concerning 
the growth in membership and the annual ban- 
quet. The banquet will be held at the Hotel 
Astor on February 27 next, and will be addressed 
by several men of national prominence. A 
number of persons carrying large lines of life 
insurance will be invited as guests, as also will 
some ten prominent ministers of 
New York. 

Dr. Oscar H. Rogers, medical director of the 
New York Life, gave an interesting talk on 
border line risks, explaining the difficulties 
which beset medical directors in drawing the 
line below which risks could not be accepted. 
He stated that the Actuarial Society of America 
and the Association of Medical Examiners were 
at work on a plan whereby it was hoped to 
devise a key system, so that an agent would be 
enabled to tell promptly whether, given certain 
conditions, a prospect was insurable or not. He 
also called attention to the fact that different 
methods of home office management made a 
difference in the standard of medical selection. 
Thus a company striving to pay high dividends 
Makes a more rigid selection in order that it 
May save by a low mortality rate. 

Social insurance was discussed by Arthur 
Hunter, actuary of the New York Life, who 
stated that the subject was a very live one and 
that the full programme of its advocates would 
surely be carried out some day, including old 
age pensions, widows’ pensions, unemployment 
insurance, maternity insurance and compulsory 
health insurance. He dwelt particularly upon 
the latter, stating that commissions in two 
States were studying the subject and urged his 
hearers to aid in drafting the bills in such shape 
that the greatest good might be accomplished 
and also to leave the field free and open to all 
insurance carriers. Workmen’s compensation, 


were 


or twelve 


he said, had produced a great by-product in 
the avoiding of injuries, so that many indus- 


trial corporations had found the cost to be 
lower than under the old conditions of employ- 
ers’ liability, with its attendant court cases. 
A similar by-product, he believed, would en- 
sue from compulsory health insurance in the 
reduction of the rate of through 
prompt medical attention. 


sickness 





“Bruce Wright’ 


An interesting and cleverly written book for 
boys has just been published by D. Appleton & 
Company, the author being Irving Williams, 
editor of the insurance publication known as 
Rough Notes. The title of the book is Bruce 
Wright, and the hero is a sturdy country boy 
with red hair, who moves to a town and as a 
high school student develops a strong penchant 
for football. He incurs the enmity of the ath- 
letic star of the school and all sorts of com- 
plications ensue, only to end happily through 
a brilliant act of bravery. Mr. Williams has 
written a fine book for boys, and grown-ups 
will enjoy it too. The book is illustrated ane 
sells at $1.25 net. 


Pan-American Life Changes 

Friend W. Gleason has been elected treas- 
urer of the Pan-American Life of New Orleans, 
and James E. Woodward has been made secre- 
tary. These two gentlemen have been filling 
these two offices for some time. They have been 
connected with the company since it began, and 
this promotion is a recognition of their good 
work—a policy in which the company has been 
consistent. 


Takes Out Large Business Insurance 

Harry T. Dunn of Toledo, Ohio, president of 
the Fisk Rubber Company and vice-president of 
the Willys-Overland Motor Company, has taken 
out life insurance of $1,800,000, with an annual 
premium of nearly $50,000. Part of the insur- 
ance is on the ten-year plan for the benefit of 
the corporations with which Mr. Dunn is con- 
nected, and the remainder provides a monthly 
income for his wife and daughter. 


St. Louis Life Underwriters Flect Officers 

At the annual meeting of the St. Louis Life 
Underwriters Association, William King, of the 
Missouri State Life of St. Louis, was elected 
president; George Barnes and J. C. Whittmond, 
vice-presidents; H. R. Davis, secretary; W. C. 
Executive Committee—Fred 
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Flynn, treasurer. 





B. Patton, chairman; George E. Black, W. E. 
Bilheimer, Geo. L. Dyer, and John W. Estes. 

The new president outlined the work for the 
coming year of the St. Louis Association and 
paid great tribute to the work which had been 
accomplished by the association under the pre- 
vious administration. 





Company Tidings 
—The Cedar Rapids Life of Cedar Rapids, Ia., has 
begun the publication of a new agents’ paper under 
the title “Visitor.” The 
news, hints to agents and other notes. 


paper contains company 


—Under the.caption “A Book for the Thrifty,” the 
New York Life has issued a list of the endowments 
maturing in December, 1916. The total amount of 
the “Christmas money” to be distributed is $1,629,- 
330, and this will be paid on 604 policies. 

—The Federal Reserve Association of Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., expects to have two millions of business on its 
books by the close of the year. 
have been established, all of which are doing well. A 
recent appointment is that of J. W. 
uary, who was for many years connected with the 
Mutual Life of New York. P. T. 


ana H. B. Wilson, secretary of the association. 


A number of agencies 
Monroe as act 
Raub is president 


Life Notes 


—J. W. Ramsey has been appointed manager for 
the Federal Life of Chicago in the Central Indiana 
territory, with headquarters at Indianapolis. 

—A hearing on the action for a receiver for the 
Pension Mutual Life of Pittsburg and the Union 
Casualty of Philadelphia will be held on December 18. 

—Dr, Albert Seaton, who was formerly assistant 
medical director of the State Life of Indianapolis, has 
resigned, as of November 1, to join another company. 
Dr. J. L. 


Seaton. 


Lardway has been appointed to succeed Dr. 


—The agency of the Mutual Life of New York at 
Galesburg, Ill, will write a half million this year. 
This will be a full twenty-five per cent increase over 
last year’s production. H. W. Peterson is district 
manager. 

—The New York Life and the Equitable Life of 
New York have each announced increases in the 
salaries of all employees earning less than a certain 
amount, as a means of relieving the burden due to in 
creased cost of living. 

—H. H. Coleman has resigned as general agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee at 
Newark, N. J., to enter another line of business. He 
has been succeeded by O. L. Gooding, who has been 
connected with the New York city general agency. 

—The Register Life of Davenport, Ia., is giving 
favorable consideration to putting out two new policies 
after the first of the year. One will be a monthly in- 
come provision, and the other an ordinary life, be- 
coming endowment at age sixty-five. The total dis- 
ability clause will be a part of all policies. 
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Save Yourself Time, Trouble, Mistakes 
BY USING 


The Lost Policy Certificate 


Send for sample, or $1.50 for a trial order of 100. 


CAREY & ZIMMERMAN, Cincinnati 


Endorsed by Insurance Departments, Company Officials, 
and Agents Everywhere. 


igency Wants. 















































Insurance Sales Letters 


Open the way to real business——letters that make the actual prospect “speak out.” 
An official of one Insurance Company writes “I want you to know how thoroughly well 
pleased I am with the insurance sales letters. They cover the ground admirably and I 
shall be able to make effective use of them.” Life, Accident, Partnership and Corpora- 
tion insurance salesmen request particulars—ask for folder 11A. 








William S. Hull, Madison, Conn. 











The Consolidated Investment Co. 


909-910 Finance Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILL BUY 
STOCK OF ANY GOING INSURANCE COMPANY. 


WILL BUY 
AND PAY MORE FOR DEFERRED DIVI- 
DEND POLICIES WITHIN FIVE YEARS OF 
MATURITY THAN THE COMPANIES CAN 
LEGALLY PAY. 


AND AT TIMES HAS FOR SALE AT ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES SECURITIES SUITABLE FOR INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 














Company Representation Wanted 











CENTRAL AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY 


The general agent in Guatemala City, Guatemala, for a 
prominent life insurance company, desires to secure the repre- 
sentation for Central America, of insurance companies writing 
life, fire, accident and other branches. American or German 
companies preferred. 

He is an experienced field man, formerly one of the largest 
producers in Mexico, and subsequently a field organizer, divi- 
sion manager and manager. 

Can furnish first class references and securities. 

Address GUATEMALA, 
care of The Spectator, P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 





INSURANGE MEN 


Can easily market stock of an automobile manufacturing 
company now being quietly organized by a world-famous 
automobile builder who is surrounding himself with other men 
of high standing not only in the motor car business but in 
financial lines, and they desire a nation-wide distribution of a 
portion of the capital stock. Insurance men can without inter- 
ference with regular business sell this stock rapidly, make big 
money, and their clients will profit by an unusually good in- 
vestment. Applications for agency considered in order 


received. 
R. R. TUTTLE & CO., 
Investment Bankers, Widener Bldg., Phila. 




















Compensation and Liability Man 


of twenty years experience desires position with progressive company: 
Knowledge of underwriting, schedule rating problems, agency and 
inspection department work, and office management. Credentials as 
to efficiency and loyalty. Address ‘‘K. I. M.,’”’ care of The Spectator, 
P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 








Higency Wants. 





WANTED 


An old line legal reserve Company—writing Guaranteed, 
up-to-date modern Contracts—wishes to correspond with a 
capable producer and organizer of territory for the States of 
Texas, Kansas, Tennessee and Arkansas. 

Do not reply unless you can furnish satisfactory evidence 
as to good moral character. Opportunity for the right man. 

_ Address “K,” care of The Spectator, P.O. Box 1117, 
New York City, N. Y. 


STOCK SALESMEN WANTED 
CENTRAL NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Des Moines, Ia. 


Capital and Surplus $1,000,000.00 

President is practical fire insurance man. Strong 
endorsements from leading banks and Chamber 
of Commerce. Conditions extra good in Iowa. 


Only Experienced Producers wanted. No Advances, 

















A General Agency is open 
in the State of 
PENNSYLVANIA 
For one of the best Old Line 
Companies in America. 
Write “‘B”’ 

Care of The Spectator 
P.O. Box 1117, NewY ork City, N.Y. 














